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BOOK NOTES 

"What H. G. Wells has called the 'international mind '"—that 
supermentality which progressive publicists are so anxious to foster — 
prefers to take its nourishment in tabloid form. At least so Mr. 
G. Lowes Dickinson appears to believe, and possibly, in this age of 
literary indigestion, there is justification for predigested pellets of paci- 
fist pabulum, such as the seven little hundred-page " Handbooks on 
International Relations " prepared under Mr. Dickinson's editorship. 
The seven diminutive volumes are written by prominent English lib- 
erals, such as Mr. Dickinson himself, and Professor G. P. Gooch, and 
Mr. Leonard Woolf. They are propaganda, but propaganda of a dis- 
tinctly high order — scholarly in their authorship, alluring in their brev- 
ity, popular in their style. Two of them are specially noted in the 
following paragraphs. 

The fundamental reasons for war, past and present, are concisely 
diagnosed, and their remedies described, in the volume entitled Causes 
of International War (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920; 
no pp.), Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson's own contribution to the above- 
mentioned series. War was originally "armed robbery" (p. 22). 
Among civilized nations it has become an art, a profession, an institu- 
tion, but it retains much of its primitive purpose. Wars are still fought 
mainly for the maintenance and increase of material power. To this 
end our patriotism is directed. Patriotism, as Mr. Dickinson analyzes 
it, is after all but a form of that primitive " community sense " (or 
herd-instinct, as social psychologists prefer to designate it) which 
" flames up most fiercely in conflict " (p. 32). It is essentially belli- 
gerent. " Broadly speaking it is true that patriotism is a force effective 
only for war. To say that the citizens of a state are patriotic is to say 
that they make war " (pp. 32-33). While the reader is still restively 
questioning whether this shoe fits, Mr. Dickinson tries on another, even 
more uncomfortable. A state is " armed egotism ". Mr. Dickinson 
makes of the state a new Leviathan, built up of our own individual 
egotisms. We personify our country ; we glory in its vengeance and 
feuds ; in its wars and conquests we obtain a vicarious satisfaction for 
our otherwise " balked egotisms", thwarted instincts (p. 35). This 
primitive spirit of bellicose nationalism is thinly disguised in sheep's 
clothing of self-righteousness, of " liberation ", of " civilization ". In 
very truth, however, " it is hardly possible to distinguish defensive and 
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offensive action " (p. 40) ; we desire to liberate " only other, people's 
subject nationalities " (p. 56) ; and the " civilizing " mission of colon- 
ial powers means only the conversion of the natives into conscript sol- 
diers (p. 48). Next Mr. Dickinson inquires who is responsible for 
wars. The answer is not to be found by naming certain states. We 
do but confuse our thought by " talking always about States and Coun- 
tries and Nations, and never about men and women " (p. 61). Within 
each country, the responsibility rests upon the warlike traditions of the 
diplomatic class, the professional attitude of military and naval officers, 
and the pecuniary interest of certain business men, especially armament 
manufacturers (pp, 63-81). And — upon us! "The whole state of 
mind of the crowd is one of the fundamental causes of war " (p. 82). 
Over-educated and under-educated alike, we all fall under the same 
condemnation. We have no doubt been duped by our govermments, 
but also by our passions (p. 87). Our support can be counted on 
even for bad wars and pernicious treaties. For such deep-seated 
maladies, there are but two remedies : first, judicial and administrative 
machinery, such as has been set up in the League ; second, education. 
Workers for peace must (like H. G. Wells?) " rewrite the history and 
politics of the past and the present in the light of the international 
ideal " (p. 107). Such is Mr. Dickinson's message — a message writ- 
ten with the fervor of an Old-Testament prophet. Occasionally its 
generalizations are too sweeping, its denunciations too unsparing. The 
reviewer disagrees with much of what the author writes, and yet recom- 
mends the book, as a purgative for cant. 

One of the most prolific causes of international strife is selected for 
special study by Mr. Leonard Woolf, in his handbook on Economic 
Imperialism (Harcourt, Brace and Howe, N. Y., 1920; in pp.). 
The idea is brilliant. An analysis of imperialism, supplementing and 
correcting Mr. J. A. Hobson's now rather antiquated study, is sorely 
needed. Mr. Woolf's contribution merits a warm welcome. It is in- 
cisive, vigorous, and generally well-informed. But it does not measure 
up to the author's opportunity or to the public's need. Writing with 
a bludgeon for a pen, he alienates the sympathetic critic and would 
certainly antagonize rather than persuade the unsympathetic. At the 
outset, he curtly dismisses all altruistic motives for imperialism with a 
blunt negation : " No European State ever conquered or acquired con- 
trol over any African or Asiatic territory or people in order to confer 
upon that people the blessings of European rule" (p. 116). Other 
motives, as well, he minimizes, until little is left besides naked capital- 
istic greed. The economic motive of rapacious exploitation is ex- 
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aggerated all through the narrative of imperialistic aggressions in Africa 
and Asia. And yet, strangely enough, the author fails to give an ade- 
quate explanation of this one motive, which he so much overestimates. 
Nor does he tell, or attempt to tell, the whole story ; he deals only with 
Africa and China, whereas imperialism is worldwide. In even a rough 
sketch such as this, one would expect to find at least the bare outlines 
of the Bagdad Railway project, if not of Persia's strangulation, or of 
imperialism in the Pacific islands, or of incipient American imperialism 
in the Caribbean. The book, however, is not too short to contain a 
prescription of remedies (chapter IV) . In the Covenant of the League 
of Nations Mr. Woolf finds the needed nostrum, despite the fact that — 
paradoxically — this Covenant " was adopted by capitalist imperialist: 
statesmen who desired to cloak a policy of capitalistic imperialistic an- 
nexations" (p. 107). The League should honestly apply the Cov- 
enant, confer on itself a " mandate " for China, return to the Chinese 
" all the railways and economic concessions extorted from them " and 
all territory taken from them in the last five decades, really open the 
" Open Door", assist in the financial and economic rehabilitation of 
China (p. 109). In Africa, the land should be returned to the natives, 
compulsory labor abolished, education diffused, and self-government 
introduced gradually (pp. iio-ni). There is much good sense in 
the program, though it is incomplete and perhaps a bit Utopian, at 
least for the present day. 

That it is possible to prove anything by statistics, Mr. Vyvyan Ash- 
leigh Lyons amply but unwittingly demonstrates in a slender volume 
bearing the interesting title Wages and Empire (London, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1920; 96 pp.). The title itself is intriguing. 
It is the best thing about the book. Certainly few subjects would bet- 
ter repay study than the connection between wages and imperial do- 
minion. Mr. Lyons, however, is one of those hardy adventurers w1h> 
boldly dare where economists fear to tread. Armed with the shield of 
faith (in natural science), with the breastplate of self-confident arith- 
metic, and with Mulhall's dictionary of statistics for a sword, he goes 
forth to battle. Gallandy he casts his gauntlet in the face of the social 
sciences. " No enlightenment", he declares, "as to the causes which 
determine wages is to be had from the political economy books " (p. 5). 
Instead, he turns to chemistry. The supply of chemical ingredients 
necessary for human food is adequate to support fourteen million peo- 
ple on each square mile of the earth's surface (p. n). Hence, our 
problem is "merely" to set vegetable organisms at work converting 
these ingredients into food. Unfortunately, at least a third of the dry 
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land is unsuitable for food-making, and much of the remaining two- 
thirds is poor land, productive of small returns. The utilization of 
inferior land is the true cause of low wages. That is why wages are 
higher in the New World, where good land is abundant, than in the 
Old (p. 20). Oddly enough, the same explanation does not hold for 
the ten-per-cent superiority of British over Continental wages ; in this 
case, the author accounts for the difference by admitting that British 
labor is superior to German or French labor — although he modestly 
adds, "it is difficult to say why British labour should be superior " 
(p. 59). Did space but permit, we might follow the author through 
his twenty-one statistical tables, with their accompanying arguments, 
and point out one by one the fallacies of his reasoning and the absurd- 
ities of his uncritical collation of incommensurable statistics. At the 
end, he comes to several amazing conclusions : that wages depend not 
at all upon social conditions, laws, trade-unionism, and similar factors, 
but only on the supply of land and the advance of science (pp. 52- 
53) ; that it would be feasible for the British Dominions to supply all 
the food and raw material imports of the United Kingdom (ch. vii) 
and obtain from Great Britain their manufactures ; and that it would 
be highly desirable to raise a " protecting fence " of tariff duties around 
Great Britain and her Dominions, making them an economic unit. 
Only such an arrangement will shelter British workingmen from Euro- 
pean competition and raise British wages far above the European level 
{ch. ix). All this Mr. Lyons proves to his own complete satisfaction 
and to the reader's amazement— or shall we say amusement? 

The art of biography is at present experiencing a decided renais- 
sance. The natural curiosity of men about other men who have, in 
one way or another, succeeded in calling attention to themselves, is 
giving rise to a considerable and more or less lively literature whose 
creators sometimes seek the friendly and tantalizing shelter of anonym- 
ity and sometimes stand forth in the full light of day, joyously giving 
the full gage of responsibility. It is to the latter class that Stephane 
Lauzanne, editor of the Matin, belongs. In his Great Men and Great 
Days (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 192 1 j 363 pp.) Lau- 
zanne gives us a series of sketches of men whom he has known, and 
seen in action, such as Delcasse, Joffre, Poincare, Jusserand, Roose- 
velt, Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Millerand. These 
sketches generally center about an incident or two in the career of the 
unconscious sitter, incidents from which the author knows how to draw 
the full dramatic or psychological or moral value. M. Lauzanne is an 
experienced reporter who has witnessed many of the notable transac- 
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tions of our day, who has approached very near the seats of the mighty 
and has heard the mighty speak more or less to the point, and who has 
brought away from these adventures very definite impressions, which 
he here records with great confidence. While the reader does not 
always share these positive and sometimes peremptory judgments, he 
is richly repaid by the instruction and the entertainment contained be- 
tween the covers of this animated volume. M. Lauzanne is not a 
fulsome panegyrist nor is he a hanging judge. He finds much to ad- 
mire in the personages who pass before him ; but the castigations which 
he liberally bestows by the way keep him from ever being tiresome. 

Most of the literature on the control of diplomacy is of a propagand- 
ist character and argues for some specific reform without a clear an- 
alysis of the conditions under which the foreign policy of the country 
is actually determined. A description of things as they are rather than 
as he thinks they should be is the task of S. R. Chow, Le contrdle 
parlementaire de la politique itrangere en Angleterre, en France et aux 
E-tats-Unis (Paris, Ernest Sagot et Cie., 1920 ; 326 pp.). The author 
assumes that there must be parliamentary control and divides it into 
three categories : (1 ) legislative ratification of treaties in pursuance of 
express constitutional provisions; (2) the necessity of legislation en- 
forcing treaties which either do or do not have to be submitted by the 
executive for ratification, and (3) the control which arises out of " the 
predominant influence of Parliament on the government ". Mr. 
Chow's discussion of the first two categories is of some value although 
it is not marked by any special profundity or suggestiveness. The 
crux of the problem, however, is in the third species of control, and 
here Mr. Chow is not very illuminating. He greatly overestimates, 
for example, the control by the House of Commons over the day-by- 
day foreign policy of the English Cabinet, and thinks that in the United 
States senatorial ratification of treaties results in senatorial participa- 
tion in formulating policy. With respect to France, which he should 
know best, Mr, Chow does not throw a great deal of light on such 
important matters as the influence on foreign policy of the rapid cabinet 
changes, the actual workings of the Commission on Foreign Affairs 
(in connection with the discussion of a similar group in the House of 
Commons), and the power to take decisions and influence his chief 
possessed by a permanent under-secretary like M. Philippe Berthelot. 
There is, moreover, no consideration of the part played by financial 
interests in influencing foreign policy, and that has been of particular 
importance in France. Nevertheless, the control of diplomacy is such 
an important problem , and a more adequate solution has been so much 
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discussed in all three countries, that it is worth while to have Mr- 
Chow's contribution, incomplete as it is. 

The literature of Bolshevism is becoming very formidable. At the 
beginning of the War it was said that everyone who could spell Treit- 
schke and had a bad temper wrote a book on some phase of the 
struggle, and now we have a similar succession of volumes from sol- 
diers, literary men, newspaper correspondents, socialists and gover- 
nesses. After all, printing must not be as expensive as the publishers 
say it is. Of more than ephemeral value, however, is R. W. Post- 
gate's The Bolshevik Theory (New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1920 ; 240 pp.). The book is an analysis of theory rather than a de- 
scription of successes or failures. The author has sought to be "in- 
telligently sympathetic ", for he believes that the Bolshevik ideals are 
neither inhuman nor logically ridiculous. He considers the relation 
of Marx to the Russian Revolution, the meaning of a proletarian dic- 
tatorship, evolutionary and revolutionary socialism, the differences be- 
tween Syndicalism, Blanquism and Bolshevism, the recent controver- 
sies between Kautsky and Lenin, industrial pacifism, the general strike 
as a political weapon, the position of the Guild Socialists in England, 
and the nature and future of the soviet. There are sixty pages of 
documents not readily accessible elsewhere, including a version of the 
Manifesto of the Third (Moscow) International which Mr. Postgate 
has constructed from various excised and garbled texts. He tells us 
that where it contradicts other Bolshevist utterances, it must be ac- 
cepted as the ultimate authority. The author has sought to avoid his 
discussion being " stopped by a violent controversy over facts — such 
as what happened in Yaroslav, whether Trotsky is a Jew, and such 
irrelevancies " ; but he does not hesitate to devote some of his atten- 
tion to " facts " concerning the management of Soviet factories. 

Of value now only as a contemporary pamphlet is a little book on 
Bolshevik Aims and Ideals (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1919; 89 pp.). It is a reprint of two anonymous articles which ap- 
peared in The Round Table (March and June, 191 9). The first 
article contains some material on the background of the March revolu- 
tion of 19 1 7 and the manner in which the Bolsheviks came into power. 
It was intended, in large part, as a justification of the Allied policy to- 
ward Russia. " Russia's Revolt against Bolshevism " is the subtitle 
of the second article, and it is largely devoted to a very sympathetic 
account of the various political movements in Russia against the Soviet 
Government and the military attempts by Kolchak and Denikin. 
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What is Socialism? by Dean James E. Le Rossignol (New Yoik, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 192 1 ; x, 267 pp.) is the latest refuta- 
tion of " scientific " or Marxian socialism. Compared with earlier 
books of the same sort it has the merit of being written in a vigorous 
and popular style, and of illustrating its argument by reference to cur- 
rent happenings, in a way that adds much to its interest. Intended 
for the average citizen with slight training in economics, it contains 
little that will appear new to professional economists. As a trenchant 
demonstration of the fallacies underlying the Marxian dogmas it should, 
however, serve a useful purpose. 

The need of a handbook on labor terminology and labor movements, 
which was partly met by the bulletin on Labor Terminology published 
last year by the Harvard Bureau of Business Research, is now more 
fully filled by What's What in the Labor Movement: A Dictionary 
of Labor Affairs and Labor Terminology, compiled by Waldo R. 
Browne (New York, B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1921 ; x, 578 pp.). Here 
will be found answers to most of the questions that arise in labor dis- 
cussions in regard to the meaning of terms, the dates of important 
events and the official names and aims of important labor organiza- 
tions. Considering that his is a pioneer attempt to bring all of this 
information within the compass of a single volume, Mr. Browne is to 
be congratulated on the thoroughness of his work and the usefulness of 
the resulting book. 

It is possible to put so many facts in one book that there seems to 
be no space left for interpretation. In such cases the author is likely 
to give the impression to his readers that the facts had no significance 
to him. The Economics of British India (Fourth Edition) by Jadu- 
nath Sarkar, M. A. (Longmans Green and Company, London, 1920; 
viii, 374 pp.), is so replete with facts relative to the economic life of 
India that it tends to degenerate into a mere handbook. When the 
author does interpret his data, he neglects to give adequate justifica- 
tion for his conclusions. He evidently does have some convictions 
because he occasionally disagrees with the generally accepted opinion of 
the intelligentsia of India. This requires courage in this day of fervid 
nationalism. However, as a handbook on Indian economics it is use- 
ful, and would be much more so had it been brought up to date. 

Mr. George O'Brien, who published some years ago a favorably re- 
ceived economic history of Ireland in the eighteenth century, now fol- 
lows it with An Economic History of Ireland from the Union to the 
Famine (New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 192 1 ; xii, 
608 pp.). Like its predecessor it is well documented and on the 
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whole moderate in tone and spirit. Mr. O'Brien finds that the central 
problem of Irish economic life in the last century was the apparent 
disproportion between the population and the resources, the former in- 
creasing rapidly, the latter remaining stationary. He points out that 
the problem was complicated by the consolidation of the large estates 
and the adoption by the government of the theory that the country 
was overpopulated. He describes in detail the legislative aids to de- 
population such as the ejectment acts, the subletting act, the poor law, 
the repeal of the corn laws, and the encouragement of emigration. In 
industry also he finds evidence of similar decay. The real cause of 
the failure of Irish industry he thinks was the premature exposure to 
the full pressure of British competition. Finally, in public finance, 
the gradual assimilation of taxation between the two countries was ille- 
gitimate because of the different economic conditions. In short, Dr. 
O'Brien's conclusion is that the food of one country may be the poison 
of another and that the economic policy which brought undeniable 
benefits to England produced the reverse effects in Ireland. Now that 
Ireland has become a free commonwealth, we may expect a very de- 
cided revolution in its economic policy. 

Under the title Free Trade, the Tariff and Reciprocity (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, r92o; ix, 219 pp.) Professor F. W. Taussig 
has gathered together eleven papers published at intervals between 
1892 and 1919, all but three of them falling within the second decade 
of this century. For more than a generation Professor Taussig has 
been known as the foremost American investigator of the tariff ques- 
tion, and his common-sense views on that problem are well known to 
every student. The present volume contains nothing new, but it may 
none the less be read with profit at a time like the present, when 
nationalist feeling runs rampant in every department of public life. In 
a world desperately needing to work and to trade the products of one 
section for those of another, it would be well if our legislators would 
remember Professor Taussig's sentence : " The essence of the doctrine 
of free trade is that prima facie international trade brings a gain and 
that restrictions on it presumably bring a loss. Departures from this 
principle, though by no means impossible of justification, need to 
prove their case." At a period when we are beginning seriously to 
consider the problems of export trade and shipping, when we are 
threatened with subsidies and preferential arrangements of all kinds, 
there is profit in recalling the sound counsel of the Harvard economist : 
" The field is free. But let us enter it as a free and open field, and 
not endeavor to make it a closed field of our own. Let us rest oui 
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forward endeavors not upon the misfortunes or weaknesses of others, 
but on our inherent strength. Let us- ask no favors, let us use no un- 
fair or deceptive devices." If we care for international good will, we 
shall follow this advice. 

If evidence were needed that science is international, it may be 
found in the prompt resumption of the publication of translations of 
standard German treatises in the Bibliothique Internationale d'Eco- 
notnie Politique, edited by Alfred Bonnet. The latest volume to be 
added is the second and concluding volume of Wilhelm Roscher's 
jtconomie industrielle, translated by M. P. Hallier, from the eighth 
German edition revised and enlarged by Wilhelm Stieda (Paris, Marce* 
Giard, 1921 ; 497 pp.). As usual in this admirable series, the trans- 
lator has performed his task well. 

The chief additions in the new edition of Professor J. F. Johnson's 
well-known Money and Currency (New York, Ginn and Company, 
1921 ; xi, 425 pp.) are a new chapter describing the principal inci- 
dents in our currency and banking history since 1905 and new statis- 
tical tables giving up-to-date information touching our money supply, 
the course of prices, etc. These should enhance the value of the book 
as a text. 

Some years ago Mr. Robert Jones won his spurs by a work on The 
Nature and First Principle of Taxation. He has now condensed 
many of the conclusions of the earlier book and has added some re- 
flections due to the experiences of the war, in a little volume entitled 
Taxation . . . Yesterday and Tomorrow (London, P. S.King, 192 1 ; 
147 pp.), Mr. Jones takes a rather advanced position, although he dis- 
claims being called revolutionary. The book will serve as a conven- 
ient summary of the newer and more liberal views on justice in taxation. 

When Professor John R. Turner of New York University was a grad- 
uate student at Princeton he wrote, some nine years ago, in the sem- 
inar of Professor Fetter, a study of the influence of Ricardo on the early 
economists of the United States. This has now been printed as The 
Ricardian Rent Theory in Early American Economics (New York, 
The New York University Press, 1921; xix, 221 pp.). The author 
tells us that he has omitted a long criticism on the Ricardian theory of 
rent. The dissertation inevitably has a somewhat lopsided appearance 
in so far as the emphasis on this particular doctrine does not by any 
means present a fair picture of the writers in question. The mono- 
graph will be found valuable chiefly for the biographical and biblio- 
graphical details of the early American authors. A suggestive preface 
is furnished by Professor Fetter. 
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Only a few years ago it was still a moot question whether or not 
control of public utilities by governmental commissions should include 
control of security issues as well as control of rates. Today this issue 
is settled. Regulation of rates, it is now generally agreed, cannot be 
made effective without a strict supervision of stock and bond issues. 
But the problems involved in the control of securities have as yet re- 
ceived far less attention from specialists than have the problems of 
rate-fixing. Donald C. Baldwin's monograph on Capital Control in 
New York, a Ph. D. thesis, University of Pennsylvania (The Collegi- 
ate Press, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1920; xxiv, 255 pp.), is therefore a 
welcome addition to the scant literature on the subject. It is especi- 
ally timely since the experience of New York State will doubtless 
furnish precedents for the Interstate Commerce Commission in its new 
task of regulating railway issues. The book is not a critique of the 
New York policies, for the author is content to analyze and systematize 
the principles developed in the decisions of the two public service 
commissions of the state. But the material is so. well organized, so 
carefully interpreted, and so well indexed, that the author's contribu- 
tion is a very real one. The University of Pennsylvania is to be con- 
gratulated for its share in the production of this thesis. 

Merchandising Studies of the States by Archer Wall Douglas (New 
York, The Ronald Press Company, 1920; v, 178 pp.) is a logical 
sequel to the same author's earlier book on Merchandising, in which 
he presented the principles involved in the study of the market from 
the business man's point of view. It purports to analyze the market 
possibilities of such " typical " states as Arkansas, Kansas, North 
Carolina, Wisconsin, Ohio, Texas, Colorado and California, taking into 
account such factors as resources, past progress and the quality of the 
people. In the sense that the book might lead the reader to further 
study of the problems it suggests, it may be said to have a certain 
value ; but a business man confronted with the actual problem of mar- 
keting his goods in any of these states would find no practical help in it ; 
he might better study a good physical geography and consult the census 
reports, sources Mr. Douglas has too little depended upon in writing 
his book. 

The need for the type of study outlined in Professor C. S. Duncan's 
Commercial Research (New York, The Macmillan Company 191 9 ; xii 
384 pp.) could have no better illustration than the lack of prepared- 
ness of industry for the current depression. And for the purpose of 
analyzing the nature of the commercial problem and coming to an 
understanding of its significance and orientation, no better general in- 
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traduction could be had than Professor Duncan's book. He considers 
the character of the facts to be dealt with, the method of their collec- 
tion and the processes of subjecting them to analysis and interpretation 
after their collection. The book is well organized and happily presen- 
ted ; it well repays a careful reading. 

The second edition of Professor Charles J. Bullock's Selected Read- 
ings in Public Finance (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1920 ; x, 920 pp.) 
follows the general plan of its 1906 model, reprinting three-fourths of 
its material and adding here and there discussions that have appeared 
in the interim. The differences between the two editions are much 
less extensive and less striking than the changes in taxation in fifteen 
years. The almost complete neglect of the influence of the war on 
public finance is alone proof that the editor would have served present 
needs better by leaving his first edition intact and adding a wholly new 
volume. The present work has the merits of its predecessor but as a 
new venture it is entitled to scant praise. 

The latest addition to the University of Chicago series of business 
texts is L. C. Marshall's Business Administration, (Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1921, xxiv, 919 pp.). In this series the 
attempt is made to supply materials for the teaching of business sub- 
jects by the case method, which has commended itself so generally in 
the schools of law. The book is designed for use in connection with a 
general survey course which serves as an introduction to a business 
school curriculum. It is not intended as a sole text, however, the ex- 
pectation being that it will be accompanied by a second book which 
gives a simple, closely-organized outline of the field. Here is brought 
together an amazingly rich collection of source materials which can be 
used either as " supplementary readings " for illustrative purposes or 
as a substantial portion of the ground-work for the course. The ma- 
terials are classified into sections corresponding to the chief functions 
which the business man is called upon to perform and each section is 
accompanied by illuminating and suggestive interpretations by the au- 
thor and lists of problems which serve to provoke thought and discus- 
sion. To those who have no faith in an encyclopedic course of this 
character, this volume holds no interest, but to all those teachers who 
are attempting to develop general courses in business organization this 
book will prove to be an ever-present help in their time of trouble. It 
takes its place as the most important single volume in this difficult field. 

The recognized merits of the case method of teaching law have led 
to its adoption for the presentation of other subjects. Not until re- 
cently, however, have we had case books for teaching law to aon- 
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professional students. Now we have three. Commercial Law Cases 
(New York, George H. Doran Company, 1921 ; two volumes j xxii, 
536 pp., xv, 414 pp.) by Harold L. Perrin and Hugh W. Babb fol- 
lows the traditional classification of the professional curriculum. The 
editors state briefly the facts and the holdings of the cases and then 
append an excerpt from the opinion. Brief introductions to the sev- 
eral chapters help to orientate the student and frequent headings to 
sections inform him of the particular point with which each case deals. 
The Law in Business Problems (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1 92 1 ; xxxiv, 821 pp.) by Lincoln Frederick Schaub and Nathan 
Isaacs combines the text-book with the case-book method. Some of 
the cases are predigested for the student and others are not. Practice 
questions tempt him to do some thinking for himself in advance of the 
recitation. Specific section headings save him from worry as to the 
topic with which the cases are concerned. The arrangement seeks to 
present the material from the standpoint of the business problems which 
raise legal issues rather than from that of the conceptual consanguinities 
of the legal rules that have been evolved. 

The remaining collection is William H. Spencer's Law and Business 
(Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1921 ; two volumes ; xviii, 
611 pp., xviii, 670 pp.). A third volume is still to follow. This, 
like the work of Messrs. Schaub and Isaacs, contains practice ques- 
tions, and adopts the functional approach. The student is left to 
master each case for himself. The text material is historical in char- 
acter rather than expository or explanatory of the rules to be deduced 
from the cases. This collection is not built for feeble-minded students 
or teachers. Those for whom its diet is not too strong will find it 
preferable to either of its two companions. The others, however, are 
excellent for weaker stomachs. Each is a decided improvement over 
anything that we have had before. 

Another book designed in part to aid students and business men in 
legal matters is Henry Winthrop Ballantine's The Preparation of Con- 
tracts and Conveyances (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921 ; 
vii, 227 pp.). The work will also be useful to the practitioner in sav- 
ing him from neglects and omissions. It fixes attention on the situa- 
tion to be dealt with and shows the recognized formal way to attain the 
results desired. 

The five studies collected in the Papers on the Legal History of Gov- 
ernment (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1920; pp. 256) by the 
late Melville M. Bigelow are more or less closely directed to a funda- 
mental problem which ever lurks behind the visible pages of politics, 
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the problem of spontaneity in collectivism. In these days of divisive 
currents in political thought, it is refreshing to have a reaffirmation of 
the necessity for unity in government ; but the unity which the author 
hopes for is not the automatic subservience of the late imperial Ger- 
many, it is the free-willing cooperation of the Germans of Caesar and 
Tacitus. The argument is that such a unity can come only when, on 
the emotional side, Christianity has come into its own and, on the so- 
cial side, the family is considerably revived. The section touching 
mediaeval English sovereignty, after describing the spontaneous organ- 
ization of the Teutonic tribal state, suggests how in its transportation 
to the land of the Angles the state under the pressure of aggressive 
militarism and trade competition was reduced to a small nucleus, indi- 
vidualistically minded, in which resided sovereignty. The last two 
•essays, which should be of considerable interest to students of English 
legal history, deal with the allied question of equity as collectivism ap- 
plied to justice : the one proposes that the jury system postponed full 
•and equitable proof by necessarily excluding subjective questions ; the 
other suggests that the defeat of Becket in his struggle with the first 
Plantagenet involved the rejection of equity by the Common Law and 
later rendered necessary that great anomaly of English law — the sep- 
aratism of Equity and Law. 

The organization of a deliberate group of persons who can bring to 
a discussion the pertinent knowledge needed by a community as well 
as critical ability and spirited social imagination, has been held to be 
the first practical step toward social reform on a community basis. In 
order to avoid necessity of formal parliamentary procedure this group 
for a small community, or groups of indefinite number for a city, might 
be restricted to twenty persons, according to Joseph K. Hart in Com- 
munity Organization (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1920; 
230 pp.)- Programs inclusive of projects for the amelioration of every 
evil that besets communities, developed by these deliberate groups of 
persons who should be versed in the knowledge of vital social functions 
rather than representative of organizations, are translated into action by 
enlisting the support and leadership of the " real leaders of action in 
the community ". The dual aim of the author is (1) to represent the 
interests of every considerable group in the consummation of community 
benefits and (2) to give every human being within the community 
ultimately some participation in community affairs and some " real ex- 
perience in leadership ". He is not convincing in the slight exposi- 
tion of procedure which seems to reflect some of the attitude toward 
organization of War Camp Community Service, an organization with 
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which Mr. Hart had six months' experience. The bulk of the book 
however is of greater value, consisting of an exposition of the inad- 
equacy of organized efforts in government, education, religion, social 
service, industry and other institutions to provide adequate expression 
for the mass of people of their desires, their aptitudes and their abili- 
ties. Some of the important types of organized effort for reform are 
criticized from the standpoint of their training value in cooperative 
ability or their capacity to give expression to such ability. This book 
is one of the Social Welfare Library edited by Edward T. Devine. 

The Bureau of Vocational Information, which is continuously en- 
gaged in gathering and disseminating the facts concerning the work of 
trained and educated women, has published recently a report on Sta- 
tistical Work — A Study of Opportunities for Women (New York, 
Bureau of Vocational Information, iQ2i;i54pp.) The volume is the 
first of its kind in this field and merits the careful attention of advisers 
and teachers and of all college women seeking assistance in the choice 
of an occupation. It describes the kind of work to be done, from the 
subordinate and clerical positions of the computer, the maker of charts 
and the statistical clerk, to the highly skilled tasks of the research 
worker, the editor of reports, and the interpreter of statistical results in 
the various fields described. Much of this work is new and the higher 
positions of influence and opportunity await those who create them. 
One-third of the report sets forth in some detail the specific fields in 
which statistical workers are employed — government departments, busi- 
ness, service organizations, education and social work — together with a 
brief description of the duties involved in such positions. Finally, the 
report discusses the qualifications and preparation required for the vari- 
ous types of work and explains how this training may be secured. 
Some actual data on salaries paid for various types of statistical work 
are presented. One very useful feature of the study is an appendix, 
indexing the schools in the entire country where training may be 
secured, and indicating the departments where instruction is offered, 
giving in addition certain details as to the courses themselves. 

A series of lectures delivered at a summer school in Woodbrook, 
near Birmingham, England, are collected and arranged by Mr. F. S. 
Marvin in a volume called Recent Developments of European Thought 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1920; 306 pp.). Of interest to 
students of political science are the essays on historical research by 
Mr. G. P. Gooch, on political theory by Mr. A. D. Lindsay, and on 
economic development by Mr. C. R. Fay. The first is bibliographical, 
the second theoretical, and the third factual. Each affords pleasant 
and profitable reading. 



